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A History of Opera. 
BY C. SCHULZE* 

It is no easy task to give, in the narrow limits 
of a journal, a clear and complete picture of the 
origin, progress and development of Opera, a 
work of art to the production of which such dif- 
ferent arts : poetry, vocal and instrumental music, 
elocution, mimicry, painting and perspective, 
dancing and mechanics, have with donk love 
aided each other—a work of art, which, in the 
course of time, has gone through the most varied 
changes, to whose worship men have erected, all 
over the globe, thousands ef temples, where thous- 
ands of singers, of both sexes, raise their voices, 
and which, every evening, delights the hearts 
and senses of an endless crowd of auditors.- The 
historical picture which I shall endeavor to place 
before the eyes of my readers, would, certainly, 
be clearer and more striking if it could be illus- 
trated by musical examples. But, owing to the 
limited space at my disposal, I must renounce all 
ideas of this sort. My object must be only to 
draw, in sharp outlines, the course of develop- 
ment which dramatic poetry, in the closest alli 
ance with music, has pursued for nealy three 
hundred years. 

At the same time that, in the far West, a new 
world was discovered, the dawn ofa higher epoch 
of civilization was gilding the old one. Truth 
and reason lighted a fresh torch; the sciences 
awoke from their death-sleep, and the old Greek 
and Roman authors once more saw the day. Men 
plunged with love, nay, with enthusiasm, into 
classical antiquity, and, among the subjects be- 
longing to it, old music attracted the attention of 
seholars and educated persons. - People grew 
ecstatic about this music, concerning the true 
nature of which and the manner in which it was 
ema they knew about as much as a man 
born blind knows about colors. They placed it 
immeasurably higher than the music of the peri- 
od, because, in the writings of ancient authors, 
they found glowing descriptions concerning its 
wonderful effects. The most profound reverence 
and admiration was above all entertained for the 
old Greek cages, with their choruses, which 
were regarded as musical models for imitation. 

_ Greek Drama was formed out of epic (narra- 
tive) and lyrical poetry—the ode or song—and 
just the same process naturally took place in Ger- 
many and France. Odyssey and Iliad, Nibelun- 
gen and Gudrun, the Songs of Roland and of 
William, together with Greek lyrics, and the 
lays of minstrels and troubadours, are so many 
parallel links, fashioned quite iudependently of 
each other in the long chain of development fol- 
lowed by dramatic poetry. 

The commencement of our modern dramas _ is 
to be found in the religious plays of the Middle 
Ages, in the Mysteries, as they were called, which 
used to be performed at Christmas, at Shrove- 
Tide, in Lent, and at Easter, in the market place, 
in the open country, and afterwards in the 
churches. This very last year, we have seen at 
Oberammergau, in Bavaria, the performance of 
one of these passion-plays, which, for centuries, 
has been repeated there from time to time, and 
in which nearly the entire village appears in ac- 
tion upon a natural stage. Such plays soon 
ate most widely in Germany, France, Italy 
ee In the decretalia for the year 1230, 

; ope Gregory IX., it is expressly mentioned 
that priests and deacons are to be masked in the 
church-plays. Music was allied at a very early 
period with these naive dramatic essays. The 
German “Marienklage” (Lament of Mary), dat- 
ing from the end of the 13th century, was actu- 
ally all sung. Pilgrims returning from the Prom- 
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ised Land, and with sentiments elevated by the 
recollection of the holy places they had visited, 
sang Christ’s Passion, the history of the Virgin 
Mary, and of the Apostles, and th: legends of 
the Saints, first separately, and afterwards in 
chorus. But there was even dancing in these old 
plays, especially at Shrove-Tide. 

Greek tragedy, and the religions plays of the 
Middle Ages, were, therefore, the two starting 
points of Opera in a poetically dramatic sense. 
What were they musically ? 

Vocal music had already reached the sympho- 
netic stage, and was probably also accompanied 
by instruments. The separate parts were, how- 
ever, written according to the stiff rules of coun- 
ter-point. One unison chord was neighbor of 
another. This produced a monotony which crush- 
ed all feeling. The melodic element was very 
subordinate, and the text, was unintelligible to 
the auditors. The mind therefore was left en- 
tirely vacant by such compositions. Music was 
cultivated not only in churches, but in private 
life as well, at the courts of temporal and spiritual 
nobles, especially on festive occasions. As musi- 
cal forms in profane music there gradually rose 
up the Ballad, and the Canzone, or dance-song, 
the Maggiolata, or May-Song, the Carnival Song, 
and the Madrigal, or Love-Song. If to these we 
add the Chorus, the Interlude, as it was called, 
and the dramatic Scena, we have enumerated 
all the steps, by which opera at first victoriously 
ascended. The last-mentioned forms appeared 
as early as in the dramatic performances got up 
at. the Courts of the Estes in Ferrara, and of the 
Medici in Florence and in Rome, on festive oc- 
casions, at the end of the 15th century. The 
chorus was introduced into tragedies, and the 
prologue or intermezzo, into comedies. The in- 
termezzo was originally a madrigal for several 
voices. Ata later period, one or other of the 
vocal parts was accompanied by music, as was 
the case in a pastoral by Beccario, in Ferrara, 
about 1550, in which the priest appears upon the 
stage with a lyre, and sings his part. If to all 
this we add the important fact that, at the same 
time, Italian painting, imitating Antiquity, had 
raised itself to a height never anticipated, and 
imparted greater brilliancy and magnificence than 
ever to the Court-festivals of the above-named 
princes, and that the Italian language, by its 
clear, melodious vocalization, and its simple con- 
sonant-combinations, appeared, more than* any 
other, as though made expressly for music, we 
shall not be astonished that Italy wasthe native 
land of Opera. 

We may call Florence the cradle of Opera. 
We there find, about 1580, in the house of that 
lover and patron of music, Giovanni Bardi, Count 
di Vernico, a small literary-musical circle, con- 
sisting of m@n of science and lovers of the art. 
Three of them: Vincenzo Galilei, the father of 
the celebrated astronomer; Count Bardi him- 
self; and Girolamo Mei, had written valuable 
works, in which they set forth their views, on old 
and new music. They asserted distinctly that 
the new music was deficient in verbal grace and 
expression. From theory, they quickly proceed- 
ed to practice. Galilei was the first to write 
songs for one voice. The performance of the 
scene he composed of Count Ugolino, from Dante, 
and some fragments from the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, which he sang himself accompaniedon 
the tenor-viol, met with unanimous approbation 
from his auditors. It is true that these and other 
like essays in composition, especially those of the 
singer, Caccini, who had been living at the Court 
of Florence since 1564, are lost, but they must 
be regarded as the beginning of artistic solo song. 
After Count Bardi removed to Rome, where he 
was made a chamberlain of the Pope, the central 





point of the musical club was the house of the 
Florentine noble, Giacomo Corsi, who had writ- 
ten on the music of the Ancients, and composed 
canzonets. Among those who frequented the 
house were, also, the poet Ottavio Rinuccini, and 
the musician Peri. The efforts of all these men 
were directed to combining the words properly 
with the music, to recovering the old spoken- 
song of the Greeks, the true ancient Recitative, 
and more especially, to produce the same results 
by means of modern music. They endeavored 
to effect this by making the performer recite in a 
singing tone, by bringing the accompanying bass 
part, in passionately accented passages, in har- 
monic combination with the melody, and allow- 
ing the instrumental part to remain quiet only 
when the words were not strongly accented. 
They called this the “Stilo rappresentativo ;” we 
call it now-a-days, Recitative. 

Rinuceini then wrote a pastoral: Daphne, for 
which Peri and Caccini supplied the music, and 
which was performed, with the greatest applause, 
in Corsi’s house. 

But Rinuccini was still more fortunate with 
Euridice, in 1600. This poem was written by 
its clever, handsome. and.enamored author for 
the marriage of Maria di Medici, whom he ador- 
ed, with Henry 1V. of France. Some of the airs 
in it were composed by Corsi; the part of Euri- 
dice aud the choruses by Caccini; and all the 
rest by Peri, the solos being treated as recitative, 
and the choruses written very simply. The nov- 
elty of the thing, and the musical expression, 
aiming to be true, surprised all Florence, and 
Rinuccini’s fame was soon spread about, a result 
to which the presence of so many princes of 
France and of Italy, and the co-operation of the 
best singers in the world, contributed their share. 

Euridice was, it is true, rather a series of mad- 
rigals joined one on to the other than a tragic 

m. The language was a mixture of antique 
notions and affected bombastic forms of modern 
expression, and the music awkward and stiff. 
Stull, the new style, which, by the element in it 
of earthly love, unconsciously formed a sharp 
contrast to sacred music, excited enthusiasm ev- 
erywhere. It was called: “nuova musica,” “trag- 
edia,” or “drama per musica,” “melo-drama ;” and 
“tragicomedia.” 

The name of “opera” was not known till much 
later, and appeared first, in 1656, in an English 
opera book. Outward splendor of scenery and 
costume, and the sense-entrancing arts of danc- 
ing and mechanics were in no wise wanting to 
the first-born of Opera. From the very origin 
of melo-drama, the poets manifested, in a remark- 
able manner, a partiality for the wonderful and 
the magic element, in which of course the igno- 
rance of the great masses always takes delight. 
Mythological subjects predominated for a long 
time in the musical drama. When the mytho- 
logical notions of the Ancients were exhausted, 
authors turned to northern mythology. Demons, 
gnomes, and fairies appeared on{the*~stage; the 
legend and the saga were rifled in all directions. 
This tendency towards the Wonderful. a tenden- 
cy that permeates opera even at the present day, 
appears to be instinctive, for the magic arts of 
the machinist and of the scene-painter have al- 
ways had to serve as beauty-patches to vapid lib- 
rettos and suspicious music. 

The scenes in Euridice, for instance, repre- 
sented first green fields; then the wide expanse 
of ocean ; then smiling gardens; then a thunder- 
storm with dark clouds, rain, and wind; then the 
abodes in Elysium ; and then the fearful torments 
of the infernal regions. From beneath the bark 
of trees, which opened of its own accord, the 
forms of fair maidens came forth; forests sprang 
up by magic, and were populated by fauns, satyrs, 
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and dryads. Fountains and rivers gushed out, 
and were animated with nymphs. 

As another example of the scenic invention of 
that period, T will_ mention an allegorical specta- 
cle of Capponi, of Bologna, which was performed, 
inthe Carnival of 1628, in the Royal Palace of 
Turin, to celebrate the birthday of the Queen of 
France. 

At the opening of the Royal hall, amid the 
loud sound of instruments, there appeared all the 
gods in heaven who are well disposed to man; 
each one sang a short recitative, answered by the 
chorus. Then the Elements appeared, symbol- 
ized under different shapes, namely : a ship, sig- 
nifying water; a theatre, instead of the earth; 
a mountain vomiting flames, instead of fire; and 
a rainbow, instead of air. In a moment, the en- 
tire hall was filled with water. like a sea, on 
which the ship sailed slowly round; in the fore- 
part of the latter, was a rich throne, prepared 
for the sovereign and the other princes of the 
Court. Here and there on the sides of the ship 
were engraved the arms of the provinces subject 
to the Duke of Savoy, and in the middle of it 
there was a large table, laid for forty persons. 
The god of the sea begged the prince, the ladies 
and the noblemen, to come on board, where they 
were waited on, ata rich banquet, by tritons, 
who brought the dishes on the backs of marine 
monsters. Meanwhile, on a rock, which rose at 
no great distance, was represented the story of 
Arion, who was flung into the sea and rescued by 
a dolphin. The music constituted the prologue. 
The first act set forth the departure of Arion, 
from his native place, Lesbos. In the second, he 
was seated singing on the dolphin. In the third, 
he was in Corinth, where King Periander ex- 
presses a wish to hear his misfortunes, and tells 
the sailors who had betrayed him who he is. At 
the end, the Sirens danced a ballet, invented by 
the Duke Carlo Emmanuele. 

Dancing, too, was thus, at an early period, the 
willing attendant of Opera. Rinuccini invented, 
especially during his stay in Paris, several beau- 
tiful dances, which, according to the custom of 
the period, were combined with vocal canzonets. 
The rhythm was marked by long-sustained, deep 
instrumental tones. It was not till later that the 
art rose to allegorical dances and ballet. 

As a matter of course, orchestral music could 
not, in the first half of the 17th century, either 
satisfy artistic requirements, nor could the mind 
be really and profoundly moved by the singing. 
There was a want of musical contrasts, produced 
by the conscious employment of consonances and 
dissonances, and by free combinations of tones, 
not restricted by stiff rules. Peri and Caccini 
despised, it is true, counterpoint, but they had 
not reached such a height in art as to be able to 
come forward as reformers. Another master 
completed the schism in the old traditional har- 
monic chord system. This was Claudius Monte- 
verde, born in 1568, at Cremona, and a pupil of 
Ingagneri. In two of his madrigals, which ap- 
peared in 1598, he introduced, in order to ex- 
press deep passion, free dissonances, an innova- 
tion which occasioned a great sensation and a pa- 

rwar. Orpheus, ~~ by him in 1607 for 

antua, far surpassed Peri's music. The de- 
claimed portion was more energetic and more 
passionate than any before then; there were 
even cantilena-like passages in the music, and 
they must be regarded as the beginning of the 
subsequent sharply-defined difference between 
the recitative and the air. The bass, as an ac- 
companying part, was more mobile, and took a 
share in the ex ion of the vocal part. The 
orchestra, which as strengthened, had more to 
do; took the interludes, and attempted, by dif- 
ferent kinds of tone-coloring, to characterize the 
dramatic situation. Monteverde’s Ariadne, the 
words of which were written by Rinucci, was 
predaced in 1608, and created as great a sensa- 
tion as hjsformer work. The monologue, deliv- 
ered by the heroine of the piece, when she has 
been deserted by Theseus, made an extraordi- 
nary impression on the public, and was long af- 
terwards regarded as a musical masterpiece. 
Monteverde's fame now spread all over Italy. In 
this capacity, he continued to exercise a great 


| influence upon the development of secular music, 
especially of the musical drama, though that in- 
fluence did not penetrate very far, till after 1640, 
when regular operatic performances were given 
in Venice, particularly under the direction of his 
pupil, Cavalli, who developed still further the aria, 
and organized the orchestra. 

Monteverde’s operas made the round of all the 
theatres of Italy, predominating, more especially, 
at the theatre in Venice, a town which gave 
such performances the preference over any others. 
From 1637 to 1700, 357 operas, by some 40 com- 
posers, were produced at seven different theatres 
there. After Monteverde’s death, in 1643, more 
and more adherents were gained over to the opin- 
ion that a number of harmonies, simply follow- 
ing each other, just like colors placed side by 
side in painting, could not touch our inward feel- 
ings or our mind, but that it was the drawing, 
i. e., the melody, alone which moved, excited, 
stirred, and charmed us, that it was melody which 
breathed life into the words of the poet. We 
may here name, as the representatives of melodic 
style, Cesti, Viadana, and Carisstmi. Viadana 
applied these principles to the sacred concertos, 
which he invented, and his efforts, and more par- 
ticularly Carissimi’s, could not fail to affect opera 
also. Carissimi, who had been a chapelmaster in 
Rome since 1649, and up to 1680 marked an 
epoch in musical matters, never, it is true, wrote 
an opera, but carried the recitative and the mel- 
ody of the drama intothe chamber-cantata, as it 
was called, and thus facilitated extremely the 
further development of the musical form. Up to 
now, polyphonic choral song had exercised exclu- 
sive sway in church music. In the chamber- 
cantata, solos and chorus relieved each other con- 
certante, and, in this way, were especially condu- 
cive to the further development of oratorio. This 
composer rendered, indirectly, great services to 
opera, by his efforts to introduce more delicate 
accentuation in the declamation ; a more rhyth- 
mical song-like construction of the cantilena, as 
air and duet, by canonic treatment of solo-parts 
for several voices, and by the harmonic sub-basis 
of the recitative, in which, by means of modula- 
tion, the effect of the verbal expression is increas- 
ed, and by means of greater mobility in the heavy 
basses. 

This cantata style was without more ado at 
once introduced into the singing-drama by Car- 
issimi’s pupils, of whom I will mention only Ba- 
ononcini, Bassani, Legrenzi, and the elder Scar- 
latti. It was more particularly Alexander Scar- 
latti (born, 1650; died, 1725), subsequently up- 
per-chapelmaster in Naples, and founder of the 
Neapolitan school, which tar surpassed the Vene- 
tian school, who continued, with credit, his mas- 
ter’s work. It was, through him, the glory of the 
flourishing days of Italian music, through him, 
who wrote hundreds of masses, cantatas, and ora- 
torios, besides one hundred and nine operas alone : 
who declared Hasse to be the greatest master of 
harmony in Italy, and Jomelli the greatest com- 

ar of church-music of his day—it was through 
im that vocal music gained that soft, noble char- 
acter for which this entire period was distinguish- 
ed. Recitative, to which he lent still greater ef- 
fect by an obbligato instrumental accompaniment, 
attained, under him, a perfection previously un- 
known. With regard to the aria-form, he intro- 
duced the innovation of repeating it, though this 
innovation is found, also, simultaneously in the 
works of German composers, Steffani, for in- 
stance. Svarlatti’s operas, of which the most 
important one is said to be La Principessa fidele, 
held sway all over Italy, and gained many ad- 
mirers in Germany, also, especially at Vienna 
and Munich. It may safely be asserted that the 
influence of his school is perceptible even at pres- 
entin Italian musical style. 

Before proceeding further in the development 
of opera, it may not be out of place to cast a 
glance on the first spread of this new form of art. 
Even when scarcely born, it began its wander- 
ings through the world. In Rome, the ral, 
L’Animo ed il Corpo (Soul and Boy), by Cav- 
agliere, was produced as early as 1600, and, in 
the carnival of the year 1606, the Romans saw, 





on a Thespian car, which visited all the largest 





open squares in the Eternal City, five singers and 
five performers representing a musical drama by 
Quagliata, forthe public amusement. Bologna 
was one of the first cities in Italy where melodra- 
ma settled, for Rinuccini’s Eurtdice was perform- 
ed there in 1601. In Venice, = was intro- 
duced by Monteverdefwith Manelli’s Andromeda, 
in private houses, in the palaces of the Doges, 
and, afterwards, in the theatre. All other large 
towns of Italy foltowed with amazing rapidity. 
Opera then traversed the Alps. In the year 1645, 
Mazarin sent for Italian operatic singers, men 
and women, to Paris, and the first opera given 
there was La finta Pazza, performed in the pres- 
ence of Louis XIV. This was fotlowed, in 1647, 
by Peri’s Orfeo ed Euridice, got up with extra- 
ordinary magnificence. In the year 1669, Per- 
rin obtained the exclusive Royal privilege of com- 
posing for the French opera. This was the rea- 
son why Camhert, the composer, who felt affront- 
ed at it, left his country for England, importing 
thither the French musical drama. 

Italian music, however, very soon supplanted 
French music again, but it could not obtain a firm 
footing in London. The best Italian operatic 
company, and the most energetic managers were 
sent for: the nobility gave thousands upon thous- 
ands; Handel industriously set one Italian book 
after another, and yet opera suffered shipwreck. 
One reason was that the Italian language clashed 
with the taste of the proud and prudish islanders; 
but a still more important one was that the vapid, 
offensive, books, and the acrobat-like tricks of 
the Italian bravura style, could warm no English 
heart. All the operas produced in London van- 
ished as quickly as they came. It must, there- 
fore, strike us as astonishing, that even down to 
the present day, that is to say, after a lapse of 
more than 140 years, one English opera has kept 
its ground, having,when first produced, been plav- 
ed sixty-three successive nighfs. I allude to The 
Beqqars’ Opera, by Gray. This work took like 
wildfire, alwavs filling the house and the treasury, 
80 as to give rise to the joke on the manager, 
Rich, and the composer, Gav; “The Beggars’ 
Opera made Gay rich, and Rich gay.” 

The book of this patch-work affair is thorough- 
ly immoral, frivolous; and impudent; the masic 
consists of well-known melodies, treated in the 
form of popular songs; the whole is really not an 
opera, but a play interspersed with vocal music. 

The secret of its success at this epoch is to be 
found in the delight of the public at the evident 
satire directed against the prime minister, Wal- 
pole, and the Court, and the palpable contrast 
between the realistic roughness, nay, coarseness, 
and pretended propriety, arrogant, self-sufficient 
Pharasaieal virtue,.and despicable amorous toy- 
ing depicted in the piece. This realism is prob- 
ably the reason why The Beggars’ Opera attracts 
an audience in England even at the present day. 


. Among us, too, there is a public which feasts 


both ear and eye on the poison of French stage 


productions. 
(To be Continued). 





The Centennial of Becthoven. 
BY REV. R. LAIRD COLLIER. 
[From Old and New, March, 1872.]" 


BEETHOVEN was born at Bonn, on the Rhine, and 
died at Vienna ; and it was fitting alike to his genius 
and career that his day of welcome should have 
fallen in December, and his day of adieu in March. 
He came-when the earth was dreary, and went him- 
self to repose when Nature was disporting herself in 
lightnings and thanderings and storm. In this in- 
terval, between his first day, in 1770, and his last 
day, in 1827, deep monotone of spiritual sadness 
was the weird chord upon which all included days 
were strung. 

This crown of thorns, the inevitable law and pen- 
alty of all genius, pierced his spirit at every point 
and pore; and of this he died. When he was four 
years of age, music became the parsuit of his life, in 
no sense the labor of his life; for he followed and 
made suit to the Muse, and so early as his eleventh 
vear heard her voice accepting his heart. ‘Thence- 
forward, this spiritaal affiance was never chilled, and 
knew no day of jealousy or passionate accusation: 
This was a love where sanctity was never questioned, 
and so never set to words, but a matter of that 
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deepest consciousness which knows, “T am my be- 
loved’s, and my beloved is mine:” The musical in- 
stinct and bias, moreover, were of the quality of his 
nature, the only valuable inheritance which he re- 
ceived with his blood. His father, a tenor singer in 
the Elector’s chapel,—a man of irregular habits, and 
worthless results in life,—early became the musical 
taskmaster of his son. The boy was impatient of 
his father’s mechanical and inartistic methods, and 
impetuous to discatd all laws of the letter, that his 
original genius might become a law unto itself. His 
way out to the fulness of his career had been ap- 
pointed by an inspirer who needed no formal sign- 
boards of instructors. He loved music after the 
fashion of his own heart, and not another’s. He 
went to the piano as a reminder, perhaps formutator, 
of the melodies afloat in his own soul. When 
driven there by the scourge of authority, the piano 
was but a mechanism of wires and strings, black 
and white keys. 

He never knew the sweets of home, wrapped in 
the warm love of a mother, and the wise solicitude of 
a father. The tenderest and most potential infiu- 
ence which one bears on through life to make it hal- 
lowed and hallowing to all other lives was wanting 
to his. He cherished deep affection for the name of 
his mother, and bore the image of his dear good 
grandfather, who died when he was but three years 
old, and of whom he always delighted to speak with 
reverence and love. 

But the ideal and domestic side of his nature, the 
highest and divinest, found a noble culture in the 
hospitable family of his life long friend Von Breun- 
ing. In this sacred circle, he was loved with a love 
always on the alert to reconcile merits of nature with 
faults of temperament,—a love never without new 
and adequate resources to magnify his genius and 
pardon his follies. 

The light of love never went out upon this vestal 
altar; and at this hearthstone he became familiar 
with the great German minds through books and so- 
ciety. His education was scanty, and never ad- 
vanced in the rudiments and technicalities beyond “a 
little Latin.” At the age of fifteen, he was appoint- 
ed organist in the chapel of the Elector of Cologne, 
through the friendly offices of Count Waldstein, an 
amateur of taste, and an appreciating admirer of the 
great master’s genius through life. 

His career in Bonn was terminated when Beet- 
hoven was in his twenty-second year; and thereafter 
Vienna was ‘the scene of his studies, his achieve- 
ments, and fortunes, Of his years of study, but 
little is told us. He was not unknown to the great 
artists yet living, as a versatile and originative com- 
poser, when he arrived in Vienna to enjoy the in- 
structions of Haydn, the most distinguished. Though 
ignorant, for the most part, of the science of coun- 
terpoint, he obeyed the voice of his own sense of 
beauty, which was the higher law of his inspiration ; 
and, though this frequently set at nonght all that 
was arbitrary and limiting, he did wisely to trust 
then, as always thereafter, his own instinct, which 
was always in harmony with those deepest and un- 
definable laws of nature. The most perceptible in- 
fence of his great master traceable in his style is in 
the first symphony in C major, and the sonatas dedi- 
cated to Haydn. In his later works this influence 
has wholly passed away, giving no indication that it 
ever became a part of the texture .of his artistic cul- 
ture. These carly days, attended by hope and pros- 
ert were the only days of his brilliant career,— 

rilliant on its professional side, in which the angel 
pf a entered his heart, and folded its wings to 
ae, 

At this period, it was evident that the tone of his 
mind was introspective, that his resources were not 
in the wealth of the artstic world about him, bat the 
wealth of the artistic world within him. Already he 
had more to give the world than the world had to 
give him ; for he came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. He had little aptitude as an instructor, 
from original distaste for the work ; and he only re- 
sorted to it when in dire extremity himself, or in the 
hope of helping his family. Madame Von Breuning 
often compelled him to go over to the opposite house, 
and continue his lessons in the family of a distin- 
guished ambassador. He would sulk along until he 
ae the door, when he would promise to come 
the next day. His friend would look out of her own 
window, and say, “Our Beethoven has had another 

a —a phrase himself was fond of using. 
ss = these days, he was too busy for society; and, 
be _- days came in which he could have com- 
re - . the leisure, he had no heart for it, as we 

He had no flattery for rank and tit! i 
dai | Ro ; itles, and dis- 
nob inborn pride, to court the patronage of 

, “118 manners were never lated by conven- 
Honal laws ; and, in defence of their slagulasee, he 





condescended to speak or write no word during life. room with him in the midst of a large dinner-party. 


As always, many were jealous of his rising fame, 
and made him the subject of unfriendly, and fre- 
quently cruel, criticism. Of these, though sensible, 


he was unheeding, and by inward spiritual impulse’ 


moved forward to the mastery of his art; and, dur- 
ing the first decade of his sojourn in Vienna, he 
composed his first two symphonies, over twenty 
sonatas, trios, quartets, his well-known septet, his 
only oratorio, and many of his best-known and most 
admired productions. 

These, too, were the pictorial days of his life, 
when he worshipped at the shrine of love. The 
story of this passion is told, with all its fulness and 
interceptions, in the Sonata, in C sharp minor, dedi- 
cated to the Countess Guicciardi. 

One may read his soul there as readily as in the 
words addressed to her: ‘My angel, my all, 
myself! If our hearts were still near together, that 
would be, indeed, my life. Great as is thy love for 
me, mine for thee is still greater. I can only live 
entirely with thee, or not at all. How I long for 
thee, with tears, my life!” This sonata is known as 
the “‘ Moonlight Sonata,’’ having been compared, by 
Rellstab, to a bark, visiting the savage sites of the 
Lake of the Four Cantons of Switzerland, by moon- 
lig: t. This was his farewell utterance of love. She 
married another. And of this husband it is said 
that, when he was manager of the Imperial Theatre, 
and Beethoven was old and poor, he refused permis- 
sion to have “ Fidelio” performed. 

When past fifty years of age, Beethoven said : 
“© She married the count, and then sought me weep- 
ing; buat I repulsed her, for I despised her.” He 
repulsed and despised her. He thought the old and 
only love was gone; but love is never qnite gone 
when the memory of it remains and is cherished. 

This ideal and Platonic love joined hands with 
his great infirmity to shut his heart to the vulgar 
voices of the world, and infused into all his compo- 
sitions of this period a depth of sentiment, and in- 
tensity of passion, which flowed forth in the tones of 
unutterable longing. No domestic felicity ever 
gave cheer or solace to his life ; his brothers, Carl and 
John, were suspicious of his brotherly attachment, 
were exacting and demanding, until his very rela- 
tion to them seemed the “ evil principle” entering 
into his life. On one New Year’s, John, who had 
become possessed of some wealth, sent in his card to 
his noble brother, as if to mortify and tantalize him, 
“John van Beethoven, Land-owner.” Beethoven 
returned it, “ Ludwig van Beethoven, Brain owner.” 

Domestic sorrows and disquietudes came like bil- 
low upon billow; and when deep was calling unto 
deep, his father still dissipated, his brothers still ex- 
asperating, his nephew, now his ward through long 
and vexing litigation, still reckless and ungrateful, 
the last link binding his heart to home—a link which 
in itself was the very heart of home—was severed ; 
his mother rested in death. And, as if the Fates 
had ordained that the clouds portentous should have 
no silver linings, the great personal disappointment 
and grief of his life settled upon his soul. That 
sense most needful to him was deadened ; and his 
deafness became an incurable complaint,—yes, com- 
plaint, rather than malady ; for, though he strove to 
know the peace of resignation, he never was recon- 
eiled to the prison-house into which this confined 


him. 

The little Brentano, like a fairy whom we see not 
coming or going, whose presence is known only by 
the gifts of spirit which are left behind, writes in one 
of her felicitous letters to Goethe a sun picture of 
Beethoven, full of happy detail, which makes open 
passage to his heart,— 

“T could not get any one to introduce me; but I 
found him alone. He has three apartments, in 
which he alternately secretes himself—one in the 
country, one in town, and a third on the ramparts. 
It was there I found him on the third floor. I en- 
tered unannounced. He was seated at the piano; I 
gave my name; he was most friendly, aud asked me 
if I would hear a song which he had just been com- 
posing, and sung with a shrill and piercing voice, 
that made the heaven thrill with wofulness, ‘ Know- 
est thou the land.’ ‘Is it not beautiful,’ said he, 
‘exquisitely beautiful? I will sing it again.’ He 
was pleased with my cheerful praise. ‘ Most peo- 

le,’ he remarked, ‘are moved on hearing music; 

ut these have not musicians’ souls ; true musicians 
are too fiery to weep.’ He then sang another song 
of yours, which he had just been composing, ‘ Dry 
not, dry not, ye tears.’ He accompanied me home; 
and it was during our walk that he said all these fine 
things on the art, talking so lond all the while, and 
standing still so often, that it required some courage 
to listen to him in the street. He, however, spoke 
so passionately, and all that he uttered startled me 
so, that I forgot even the street. They were not a 
little surprised, at home, on seeing me enter the 





After dinner, he sat down to the instrument, and 
plaved, una-ked, wonderfully and at great length.” 

Beethoven was now separated unto his divine func- 
tion and high calling. His habits were abstracted ; 
so that he would enter an inn, throw himself upon a 
seat, and order his bill, without remembering that he 
had ordered no food. He would stand by the hour, 
when in & frenzy of composing, pouring buckets full 
of cold water upon his hands. He was constantly 
removing from one lodging to another, and would 
frequently be paying for three or four dwelling- 

laces at once; since his freak or fancy would drive 

im now to the south side of the citv, and now to 
the north side of the city, in the full belief that he 
could the more fluently compose. 

The quality of this man was antique. The basis 
of his nature was ethical, and its flowering in charac- 
ter pure and spotless. The society surrounding him 
was, by its low moral tone, unworthy of him; and 
he was not without wrath at the haseness of men. 

Beethoven knew asperities of temper, and hurled 
the stern convictions of his just soul against his 
time and its temporizing conventionalisms in harsh 
and unsightly sentences; hut it has been said, with 
an exquisite ciarity : “ The faults of man are the 
night in which he rests from his virtues ” 

He was passionate and excitable. This tempera- 
ment is the birthright of genius; culture puts the 
bit in the teeth of such natures: and the champing is 
what the world calls master strokes of genius. There 
were morhid moments, when .he helieved himself the 
most wretched of all God’s children; yet it was 
both the purpose and custom of his life to set Fate at 
defiance. 

These correlated facts of temperament and trial 
made his life strange and introverted ; bnt he lives in 
our hearts, not the afflicted, rugged, storm-beaten 
genius that he was, but an image of an inspiration, 
and fact of an altitude, whither so often we have 
been led and lifted by his music, that we might catch 
an outlook into the infinite which has now enfolded 
him, and with welcomes awaits our coming. 

The familiar andante of the Fifth, and the slle- 
gretto of the Serenth Symphony; Schiller’s Ode to 
Joy, inthe Ninth; the raging, then waning storm, 
the outbreak of the shepherds’ joy and song in the 
Pastoral, are to the soul only spiritaal prompters, 
urging the spirit upward towards heights where the 
invisible and eternal are still only suggested. 

Indeed, the Symphonies are all homilies, lifting, by 
their utterance, the aspirer bevond the atmosphere of 
sense into the world of the unseen. , 

Beethoven, unlike Mendelssohn, never parts com- 
pany with the responsive soul at the horizon line 
where earth and heaven blend into one. but leads 
through the open way into the would of light and 
spirit. 

Mabheek’ the overture to Coriolanus and the four 
overtures to Fidelio are brilliant and weird, offering 
frequent temptation to sacrifice the elevated purpo-e 
of music to the temporary effect, there is no single 
instance where the master surr-ndered to the passing 
suggestion of the tempter. We discover the more 
yielding natare of Mozart, usually so pure and con- 
scientious, who, in the midst of the grand, even sol- 
emn music of The Magic Finte, introduces the purely 
superficial ballads of the bird catcher. 

The mnaic of “Fidelio” in its original inception and 
form called ‘“ Leonora,” after Bouilly, tells with 
more exact literalness and lucidness the pure heroic 
love, the sighing, inventive, open-eyed love, of Leo- 
nora, than the libretto ; indeed, the performance was 
delayed, because no words were to be found so full of 
intensity and passion as the music. And until the 
warm heart, magnificent acting, and overpowering 
voice of Wilhelmina Schro:ter were sought and. 
found to carry “ Leonora” abroad into the world, 
Beethoven wrote no other opera ; for he had no hope 
that words, so fixed and rigid are they of import, 
could be put together to satisty the demands of his 
higher vehicle of sentiment. 

There is a “tone-tongne” and a “ tone palette” 
higher and diviner than the word-language of the 
poet, or the color-language of the painter. In strik- 
ing illustration of this is the unmi<takable contro- 
versy going on in the allegro of the sonata in G ma- 
jor; it is alike sad and bewitching. There is the 
almost querulousness of the treble, as it turns into 
remonstrance at the heady, wilful ways of the bass. 
There is love, redemptive love, in the one, and the 
determined waywardness in the other, until the “ re- 
sisting principle’ gives out, and the music becomes 
as tender as the flesh-of an infant. 

There is always a spiritual fulness in his melody, 
even in its most gradual declinings, when it sinks 
into the whisperings of the softest summer wind, 
when “no leaf of nature trembles, and no wave 
curls in the still lake,” leaving room for the sugges- 
tion, that the artist has power precise to bear away 
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to.the farthest orbit of the universe, and far beyond 
give glimpses of a boundless shadowy void ; for his 
music is never the symbol of scantiness, nor yet of 
superfluity, but prodigality. We never fear the next 
measure will be sacrificed to the fulness of this; 
but this is a pledge of richer resource in the next. 

Criticism has decided that the Funeral March of the 
Heroic Symphony was added after it was completed, 
and dedicated to the First Consul, upon the master’s 
hearing the news of Napoleon having caused himself 
to be proclaimed emperor. In the absence of au- 
thentic data, we are led to believe that this famous 
march is no freak of resentment, but the flowering of 
its own fulness ; and, indeed, this martial hymn, un- 
like Chopin’s, celebrates, not the going out of a life, 
but an ascension to life,—the passing away, but 
through departed clouds, to a higher glory. Among 
the achievements of man, I know of none character- 
ized by such wealth of resource and creativeness of 
genius as Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. The litera- 
ture of metaphysics has not more entirely lifted the 
veil from the workings of the human intellect, or the 
visions of poetry more vividly revealed the passions 
of the human beart. 

This symphony, furthermore, welds into one the 
types of Humboldt’s “Cosmos” and Tennyson’s 
“ In Memoriam.” 

This age of art has left us no sacred music 80 
fraught with the richest spirit of religion as Beeth- 
oven’s Missa Solemnis and the Massin C. They 
are most religious in that they are least dogmatic. 
The faith of this music reaches unto the eternal, 
gives hope to the most desponding, and embraces in 
true catholic charity the most isolated and the most 
foreign. 

The soul of Chopin, subtle, undulating and ara- 
besque, was attuned to the minor key in this a branch 
of the true vine; for the most part sad and sombre, 
yet he knew parentheses of joy aad gladness, and by 
times, as Liszt well said, was ‘‘ fantastic like the 
playful stampings of a delicious little teazing sylph.” 

Mendelssohn is Hebraic, reminding one of the 
stateliness of the pomegranates and the bells of the 
synagogue. 

Beethoven is a re-assurance that the canon of in- 
spiration is not closed ; for he became a point of 
departure in the poetry and method of music. An- 
gels of harmony will fold their wings, and abide with 
other souls,—ftit temples for their indwelling. In 
the memory of the master, there is a fitting unity ; 
his music compares with the majesty of his face, his 
face with his spirit, and his spirit with the circum- 
stances of which it was born. Beethoven poured a 
new current of life into the forms of music, and is 
the foundation, nay, the very ground in which the 
foundations of a new order of music is laid. He 
clothes religion itself in a possible language ; to ex- 
press which, speech, by its very formality, is inade- 

uate. 
’ Forced from society, its evanescent and mutable 
. fashions hed no influence upon his music; so it is 
divina, in that itis not the voice of a time, but all 
time; not of a people, but all people. 

Finally, nature, by her own habit, sanctions the 
method of the singer. She never brings her mes- 
sages in words; for words divide the world, as do 
boundary lines, into nations, each speaking a differ- 
ent language. So, too, the voice of music is univer- 
sal. The German text is a confusion to the unfa- 
miliar English eye; but the notes of the German 
staff are the notes of the English staff. The forms of 
music are the same the world over, wherever the 
spirit of music has taken to itself forms. Her voice 
is the symbol of unity and brotherhood. 

Civilization has its criterion in this: that it ad- 
vances as man passes from the rigidity of thought 
and its formal statement to the relaxation of senti- 
ment, and its glow in art and song. So this gives 
hope of the re-union of the now dismembered race ; 
when sentiment shall bear sway, and music shall be 
its speech, the Rhine shall not divide, nor the chan- 
nel separate ; neither shall the great ocean be broad 
enough to keep asunder continent from continent. 
As the centennial anniversary passes, it renews the 
promise of one people with one language over all 
the earth. 


° 
Music Abroad. 
London. 

Oratorio Concerts. On Wednesday evening 
Dr. Ferdinand Hiller’s Nala and Damayanti was 
given for the first time in London. The whole work 
was listened to with the most profound interest and 
attention, and enthusiastic demonstrations of sympa- 
thy with its gifted composer must have assu him 


that the triumph he achieved at Birmingham was 
confirmed by the verdict of his London audience. 











The vocalists were Miss Wynne, Miss Spiller, and 
Messrs. Cummings and Santley. Mr. Barnby’s Choir 
did good service in the trying and unfamiliar cho- 
ruses, and the band, conducted by Dr. Hiller, was as 
steady as could have been expected at a first repre- 
sentation. 

The second part of the concert consisted of two 
compositions by M. Gounod—viz., a quartet, O salu- 
taris Hostia and a setting of the 130th Psalm, De 
Profundis, both given for the first time, and listened 
to with much interest ; and Handel’s tenth Chandos 
Anthem, “Let God arise.” 

Dr. Hiller, M. Gounod, and Mr. Barnby divided 
the duties of directing the music.—Musical World, 
March 18. 


Ferpinanp Hitrer’s Recitars. Yesterday 
week, Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, assisted by Madame 
Schumann, Herr Joachim, Signor Piatti, and some 
lady vocalists, gave a recital of chamber masic to a 
mere handfal of listeners. The scant attendance was 
a disagreeable fact for those who talk largely of Eng- 
lish art-progress. It could not easily be explained 
away. Here was a composer and professor of world- 
wide renown, in co-operation with artists of the high- 
est rank, presenting new or unfamiliar works mani- 
festly worthy attention ; and yet the amateurs of Lon- 
don almost unanimously refused their countenance. 
Are then the pessimists right ?—and is there no such 
thing among us, in any unappreciable degree, as a 
genuine love of high class music? We are some- 
times told that when performances of classical works 
do succeed in England it is only because steady _per- 
sistence creates an idea that they are succeeding— 
which in turn saggests the desirableness of “swim- 
ming with the tide.” About the truth of this we of. 
fer no opinion ; but to see a concert like Dr. Hiller’s 
given to a “beggarly account of empty benches”’ is to 
be reminded of the observation. 

The programme of Dr. Hiller’s first recital was 
entirely made up of works from the distinguished 
professor’s own pen, and included an adequate vari- 
ety of selections. Of its interest there can be little 
need to speak in the hearing of those who know how 
accurately Dr. Hiller represents the prevailing phase 
of musical thought and expression in Germany. 
Without going so far as the advanced liberals, who 
would abolish “pure” art altogether, and make mu- 
sic the subservient handmaid of a sequence of ideas 
or emotions, the Cologne professor holds aloof from 
the conservatism which exaggerates form into for- 
mality, and by setting too much value upon the visi- 
ble, misses that which is spiritaal. In most of Dr. 
Hiller’s works there is enough of “intellectuality” and 
of free expression ; but at the same time they show 
how modern ideas can be grafted on the good old 
stock—in other words, how it is possible to reject the 
doctrine of finality in music without a resort to ille- 
gitimate practices. Therefore, as reflecting current 
notions in the land of free thought, Dr. Hiller’s com- 
positions havea value apart from their undeniable 
merit ; and should be studied by all who would ob- 
serve the artistic signs of the times. The first piece 
in Friday’s programme was an air with variations for 
pianoforte (Op. 98), which Dr. Hiller plaved so as to 
make it clear that he has lost none of his old execu- 
tive power, nor of his well-known skill in interpret- 
ing with absolute fidelity whatever he takes in hand. 
Much fancy distinguishes the variations; but they 
struck us as being somewhat overcrowded with de- 
tails, and proportionately foggy. No such objection 
can be brought against 2 Suite de Piéces—Gavotte, 
Sarabande, and Courante—(Op. 118), which showed 
how it is possible to throw upon antiquated forms the 
light of modern taste, and make them again attrac- 
tive. The second and third movements are particu- 
larly fine; bat indeed the entire set deserves almost 
unqualified praise. Dr. Hiller played the Suite in 
magnificent style ; his execution of some rapid oc- 
tave passages for the left hand being especially note- 
worthy. An operetta without words, for two perfor- 
mers, rendered by Madame Schumann and Dr. Hil- 
ler, presented a novel and attractive featare. In it 
twelve movements familiar to lyric dramas are group- 
ed according to a certain plan ; as, for example, the 
overture, followed by the “Air of the Maiden,” a 
“Scolding Song,” a “Chorus of Hunters,” “Air of 
the Youth,” &c. These materials may be wrought 
up into any fitting romance ; but the different num- 
bers have an attraction even for listeners who decline 
to trouble their imagination about a plot. The work, 
as a whole, displays abundant merit; but some of 
the movements are conceived and developed after a 
singularly happy fashion, conspicuous examples being 
the ‘‘Scolding Song” (encored ), the “Chorus of Hun- 
ters,” the “Drinking Song,” and “Chorus of Wo- 
men.” With such artists as Madame Schumann and 
Dr. Hiller it is superfluous to discuss the perform- 
ance of the operetta. Enough that every movement 
was given with an intelligencs as remarkable as the 





execution was precise. A Duetto appassionata for 
piano and violin (Op. 58), in which Dr. Hiller was 
assisted by Herr Joachim, may be passed as calling 
for little observation ; but, on the other hand, we 
could say much in praise of a Serenade (Op. 64), for 
piano, violin, and violoncello (Signor Piatti), with- 
ont exhausting the catalogue of its merits. ‘The last 
named work is in five movements, and has important 
dimensions; while each part, but especially the 
minuet and finale, reveals the hand of a master and 
the ideas of an original thinker. “A composition so 
classical, in the highest sense of the term, should be 
better known. The vocal music, consisting of six 
songs, was well sung by Mdlle. Drasdil and Miss 
Fanny Chatfield ; Signor Randegger doing able ser- 
vice as accompanist. The second recital was to take 
place last night.—Zbid. 


Royat Iranian Oprera.—All that our London 
operatic managers can have lost by the war is the 
privilege of producing some work, novel or revived, 
which might perchance, but for the war, have been 
brought out last winter at the Theatre des Italiens. 
It must, on the other hand, have placed an unusually 
large number of singers at their choice—a fact of 
which we had already had indications in the many 
new names which have recently appeared in concert 
programmes. It gives Mr. Gye, as we were before 
saying, Mme. Miolan-Carvalho for a few months, M. 
Faure for an entire season, and M. Jourdan for a pe- 
riod which it has not been thought worth while to 
define. 

Mr. Gye loses Mlle. Tietjens (by which the public 
will lose Fidelio, Medea, and some other operas and 
operatic parts in which Mlle. Tietjens is unrivalled), 
and he gains Signor Mongini who last year, it will 
be remembered, belonged to Mr. Wood’s company at 
Drary Lane. This loss and this gain will set the 
public wondering what new operatic combination or 
combinations have been effected. We can give no 
information on the point. All we know is, as per- 
programme, that Mlle. Tietjens is to be replaced in 
such parts as Donna Anna, Agata (Der Freyschiitz), 
and Gertrude (Hamlet), by Mme. Parepa-Rosa, who 
since her first appearance in England some fifteen 
years ago, has been singing with the greatest success 
in the United States ; and that Signor Mongini will 
share the principal tenor music with Signor Mario. 
Here, too, is another fact to be observed in the ope- 
ratic politics of the day. Mme. Mombelli, the charm- 
ing mezzo soprano of last season’s Drury Lane com- 
pany, joins the Royal Italian Opera. Signor Bettini, 
too—last year, with Mme. Trebelli-Bettini, of the 
Drary Lane Opera—is this year with Mme. Trebelli- 
Bettini, of the Royal Italian. Has opposition been 
replaced by a friendly combination, by a dual, or 
even a triple monopoly? Unable to answer. the 
question, we can only say that Mr. Mapleson an- 
nounces the opening of “Her Majesty’s Opera” for 
the fifteenth of April, and in the meantime that Mr. 
Gye has got together a company which even for the 
Roval Italian Opera is unusually strong. 

The first attractive feature in the programme is, 80 
to sey, of a negativecharacter. Signor Mario, who is 
to sing this season, will, after this season, never sing 
again. Thereupon a well-merited eulogy is pro- 
nounced on the talent of the retiring vocalist, the 
whole enlivened by a really appropriate quotation 
from Moore. Signor Mario, who has been, we 
scarcely like to calculate how many years before, the 
public, has, as the programme points out, sung at the 
Royal Italian Opéra twenty-three seasons out of the 
twenty-four which that establishment now numbers. 
Signor Mario is not even, it appears, to continue his 
performances until the end of the coming season. 
His final retirement is fixed for the last days of June. 
Naturally, this great artist, who for the last quarter of 
a century (and more) has appeared in every impor- 
tant Italian opera that has been produced in Eng- 
land, cannot in a single season go through his whole 
repertory of characters ; but we are promised that an 
opportunity will be given us of hearing him once 
again in many of his most celebrated parts. We 
have said that several of the principal tenor parts are 
assigned this year to Signor Mongini, who will be 
heard, (for the first time (as Vasco di Gama) in 
L’ Africaine, and for the first time at the Royal Italian 
Opera, as Otello. Signor Mongini will also appear 
as Arnold, in Guillaume Tel’, and on the opening 
night (March 28) as Edgardo, in Lucia. 

The list of sopranos includes Mme. Adelina Patti, 
Mme. Pauline Lucca, Mme. Miolan-Carvalho, Mlle. 
Sessi, Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Mile. Orgeni, and others. 
In regard to Mme. Patti, we agree with the author of 
the Royal Italian programme—“‘that it is entirely su- 
perfluous to write any panegyric on the talents of 
this most gifted artist ;” and the same may be said to 
a less degree of Mme. Patti’s associates in the same 
vocal department. We may add on our own ac- 
count, however, that nothing is more remarkable in 
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Mme. Patti’s talent than its versatility ; and of this 
we are to have fresh proofs during the approaching 
season, when she is announced to appear for the first 
time as Elena in Za Donna del Lago, as Desdemona 
in Otello, and as Caterina in Les Diamans de la Cour- 
ronne. Mme. Paulina Lucca, besides repeating all 
her celebrated parts, will undertake for the first time 
those of Fides in Le Prophéte, Pamina in Jl Flauto 
Magico, and Rachel in La Juive. 

Among the baritones the public will be glad to find, 
in addition to M. Faure, MM. Graziani and Cotogni. 
Signor Ciampi still retains the position of primo buffo. 
The conductorship is entrusted to MM. Vianesi and 
Bevignani, and Mr. Augustus Harris will continue 
to fill the post of stage manager.— Times. 


JOACHIM AT THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
The most crowded andience of the season was drawn 
to St. James’s Hall by the announcement that Herr 
Joseph Joachim would make his first appearance. 
The great violinist—greatest of violinists, indeed, 
both as execatant and as faithful interpreter of all 
that is most beautiful in the art he professes—was 
welcomed with enthusiasm. This is as it should be ; 
for Herr Joachim, though extraordinarily endowed, 
is, by his own choice, art’s devoted servant, and never, 
like many of his contemporaries, uses art as a mere 
pretext for egotistical displav. Give him the simp- 
lest quartet by Haydn or Mozart, and he bestows as 
much thought upon it as upon the most elaborate 
and pretentious of the later works of Beethoven. 
When he plays Haydn and Mozart, he makes us 
think only of Haydn and Mozart; when he plays 
Beethoven, he makes us think only of Beethoven ; 
and this is invariably a rale with him, no matter up- 
on what music he may be engaged. There is not in 
our remembrance a more self-denying, as there is not 
in our remembrance a more thoroughly accomplish- 
ed artist, judge him from what point of view we 
please, than this prince of Hungarian musicians. But 
to discuss merits so unanimously recognized is un- 
necessary. We believe that the violinist does not 
exist who, however sensitively jéalous of others, 
would decline to make an exception in favor of one 
in particalar, and to admit Herr Joachim as his supe- 
rior. In fact, were it not so, the world would step in 
and make the exception on its own account. We 
have said before and say again, that Herr Joachim is 
at this moment art’s most loving and zealous,-no less 
than its most gifted, disciple, and is thus fairly ‘enti- 
tled to the position he has won and the universal es- 
teem he enjoys. 

_ The programme did not include a single piece from 
either J. S. Bach, or Beethoven—Herr Joachim’s 
idols ; it comprised, nevertheless, enough to enable 
him to vindicate his right to be credited as facile 
princeps among violinists. Mendelssohn’s really 
“grand” quintet in B flat for stringed instruments 
(No. 2) is one of those compositions. which enable 
Herr Joachim to put forth all his strength; and _ sel- 
dom has he led it more superbly. Each of the four 
movements was nobly set forth; but, perhaps, the 
adagio, in which Mendelssohn approaches so nearly 
to Beethoven that he might even be mistaken for 
Beethoven, was the finest exhibition of all. In the 
delivery of the theme, where the other instruments 
accompany the first violin, tremolando, Herr Joachim 
surpasses himself. His companions in the quintet 
were Herr L. Ries, Herr Straus, M. Zerbini, and 
(the Joachim of the violoncello) Signor Piatti. It 
wae hardly by any chance have been better exe- 
cuted. 

Herr Joaehim’s solo was J. S. Bach’s marvellous 
Chaconne with twenty-nine variations, which he has 
played so often at the Monday Popular Concerts, but 
never more magnificently. With what simple maj- 
esty he delivers the theme—with its wide spread har- 
monies, so difficult to express upon the instrament— 
and with what rare felicity he imparts to variation 
after variation a marked individuality, while preserv- 
ing Mat balance which keeps together and gives unity 
to the whole, need not be said. Enough that the 
Chaconne was heard from end to end with the old de- 
light and applauded with the old fervor. That Herr 
Joachim had to submit to the usual penalty for so 
brilliant a display will be readily believed. The au- 
dience, indeed, would gladly have listened to the 
theme and its many variations over again, but on re- 
tarning to the platform Herr Joachim gave another 
piece, from the same inexhaustible source, and with 
the same success. 

_ The last composition in which the Hungarian vio- 
linist took part was Schubert’s quintet in A for 
Stringed instraments—an early work, written when 
its author was scarcely twenty-two, but none the less 
attractive for that reason. In this quintet the pian- 
ist was Mdme. Schumann ; and a more spirited per- 
formance could scarcely have been heard. 

Now that Herr Joachim has arrived, the Monday 
Popular Concerts may be said to be at their zenith. 





Crrstat Patace. The programme of the eigh- 
teenth Saturday concert contained some very inter- 
esting orchestral selections. There were included in 
it, for example, Cherubini’s rarely-heard overture to 
L’ Hotellerie Portugaise ; Berlioz’s extraordinary ef: 
fasion known as the overture (No. 2) to Benvenuto 
Cellini ; Schumann’s Symphony in B flat (No. I) ; 
and Spohr’s violin concerto (No. 15). 

On Saturday last J. F. Barnet’s Paradise and the 
Peri was given under the composer’s direction ; and 
with Mdme. Vanzini, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Vernon 
Rigby, and Mr. Santley as principals. There was 
a large audience, and an excellent perfcrmance elic- 
ited much applause. The cantata was preceded by 
Auber’s overture to Zanetta and followed by the 
“Wedding March,” from Me ndelssohn’s Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN. The programme of 
the tenth Museum Concert included an entirely new 
Symphony, in D minor, by Herr Albert Dietrich. 
The Symphony affords abundant proof that its com- 
poser thoroughly understands all the mechanical de- 
tails of his art, but is deficient in imagination and 
feeling. It was exceedingly well performed by the 
band, under the direction of Herr L. Miiller, and the 
same may be said of the overture No. 4, E major, to 
Fidelio. “Mdile. Anna Regan, from Vienna, and 
Herr Benno Walter, violinist, from Munich, two 
young artists as yet little known, appeared on this 
oceasion, and produced a favorable impression. 
The lady possesses a pleasing and carefully trained, 
if not very strong, soprano voice. She sang a Can- 
zonetta by Alessandro Scarlatti (1680); an air by 
Antonio. Lotti (1700); and Mozart’s ‘“Crudele.” 
Herr Benno plaved, with great feeling and artistic 
finish, Spohr’s D minor Concerto, No. 9, and Ernst’s 
Fantasia on March and Romance from Othello. 

Pracur.—Signor Giovanni Gordigiani, who, for 
about the last ten years, has enjoyed a pension as re- 
tired professor of singing at the Conservatory, died 
lately in his seventy-sixth year. When Mme. Albo- 
ni was singing here, Signor Gordigiani produced a 
three-act opera, Consuelo, the characters in which 
were sustained by Mme. Alboni, Mile. Soucup, Herr 
Reichel, and the composer himself, who took the part 


of Porpora. He composed,-also, several short Ital- | 


ian operettas, which were well received ; and publish- 
ed various sacred pieces, including an “Ave Maria ;” 
a “Pater noster;” anda “Regina Celi.” He was, 
moreover, a libretto writer and musical critic. His 
younger brother, Luigi, a popular composer in Italy, 
died some years since at Florence. 


Maprip. The London Musical World translates 
the following letter from the Neue Berliner Musik- 
zeilung : 

Musical life in the Spanish capital, provisionally 
diverted, by the tribute paid to the Carnival, into the 
sphere of vulgarity, will take a higher flight with the 
Classical Orchestral Concerts, given by Monasterio 
in the Circo de Madrid, at the commencement of 
March. Itis true that the programme of these six 
concerts, executed by one hundred performers, moves 
almost exclusively in that circle which is now usually 
designated in new musical Germany as an “abgetha- 
ner Standpunkt,” or standpoint long since past. But 
it is still very new for Spain, if we only moderately 
assume that the musical education of Spaniards is 
about a hundred years behind that of the other na- 
tions of Europe. We must not then be astonished 
at reading in the bills: “First performanee of Mo- 
zart’s C major Symphony,” and “for the first time, 
Haydn’s Symphony with the kettledram-”’—Schu- 
mann, Rubinstein, Raff, Brahms, Wagner, and even 
Mendelssohn, and Schubert, are, for Spaniards, as 
yet—not even names, and, in all probability, will not 

born here before the next century. Were thev, 
indeed, not composers, but bull-fighters, what bril- 
liant popularity they would already have achieved ! 
If we compare the very small number of concerts and 
the very bad attendance at them, with the bull-fights 
whieh are regularly held in all seasons,and invariably 
command overflowing audiences, we may form a gen- 
eral idea of the national feeling for art; and if the 
assertion is true that Spain has not yet been laid un- 
der contribution by virtuosos, it results simply from 
the fact that there is absolutely nothing to be laid un- 
der contribution. There are theatres here in Madrid 
which, to exist, charge a real (three-fourths of a 
franc) for a seat, and four cuartos (two sous) for ad- 
mission to the gallery. You may imagine what the 
profits must be, especially in the provinces, where the 
number of places is very small. Thus, for instance, 
five provinces (Alava, Albacete, Alicante, Almeria, 
and Alvila) possess twenty-six theatres, with 6,500 
places altogether, one theatre having only 90, and 
most of the others varying between 100 and 300. 





Alicante only has a larger sized theatre, with 1,200 ° 
laces. Spain can bonst, it is true, of some more 
mportant theatrical cities, snch as Barcelona, Va- 
lencia, Seville, Malaga, and Cadiz, but more espe- 
cially Barcelona, at which latter place there was, a 
few years since, the best opera in the country; this 
year, however, they are all in a very bad state. Even 
the Grand Opera here in Madrid, despite the splendor 
in which the pieces are usually got up, and a few 
celebrated artistic names, such as Tamberlik, Tiberini, 
Ortolani, Selva, and Giraldoni, cannot by any means 
be considered satisfactory. The day before yesterday, 
Rossini’s Barbiere was given, with Tamberlik for the 
first time as Almaviva. Good Heavens! What a 
heavy monstrosity they made of this charming work, 
which seems to have been written between a bottle 
of champagne and the fiery eyes of a loving Dofia. 
Just fancy an orchestra of a hundred performers 
blowing and fiddling away with might and main, and 
strengthened moreover with trombones and ophi- 
cleides, and te vulgar sounds of the piston. If Rossini 
had heard the last instances of barbarism, distorting 
his light, sparkling and original instrumentation, he 
would have taken his leave of this horrible world 
long before he did. Fancy, moreover, Tamberlik, a 
heroic tenor, singing Almaviva’s fiortture! Fancy a 
Figaro, Signor Aldighieri, who always shouts as if 
he had to sing Verdi’s Trovatore ; a Bartolo without 
comic talent or voice; anda Basilio, who gives the 
“Calumny” airin the sleepiest of tempos,and. without- 
the famous crescendo—and you will have a "faint no 
tion of this melancholy Barbiere. The most success- 
ful artist was Madame Ortolani-Tiberini, not by any 
means because she gave a graceful impersonation of 
Rosina (in this respect Mesdames Artot and Patti 
are models of excellence), but on account of the 
introduction into the Lesson-scene of a Fabanera, an 
original Spanish melody, which she was compelled 
to repeat three times. This was the great success in 
the Barbiere di Siviglia, which was in the other parts 
literally played and sung down. But the manage- 
ment thinks the artists are paid, and, therefore, bound 
to sing and play away valiantly ; while, for the trum- 
peters, a part must be written, even though Mozart 
did not compose one, so that they may earn their 
salaries. And thus materialism and Spanish taste 
ruin even the works of genius. In a short time it 
is to be the turn of Mozart’s Don Juan. I am curious 
as to how many trumpets will accompany the entry 
of the Governor's Statue, and whether the trombones 
of Spanish military musicians will be pressed into 
the service. MeV, Cle 


Bertin. At the Royal Operahouse, previous to 
the performance of Meverbeer’s A/ricaine, on the 
2d inst., the strains of “Die Wacht am Rhein” were 
first heard. These were followed by the national 
hymn, the entire audience standing up. The curtain 
then rose, and the Goddess of Peace was perceived, 
with the green olive branch. At her side was a shield 
with the word “Peace” inscribed on it, and surrounded 
by soldiers of the different German states. Tho 
enthusiasm of the audience was, of course, something 
tremendous.—Herr Taglioni has concocted a new 
ballet, of a military character, in honor of the Ger- 
man victorics. The music, in which are interwoven 
popular old marches, is by Herr Hertel. ‘The ballet 
is to be performed on the Emperor-King’s birthday, 
and will, according to report, be preceded by Meyer- 
beer’s Feldlager in Schlesien, a work peculiarly adapted 
to the occasion. —On the 8th instant., Mdlle. Hedwig 
Raabe, a talented actress, was married to Herr Nie-- 
mann, the tenor. 


VIENNA.—Tlerr Johann’ St "8 new operetta, Indigo 
und die vierzig Rauber, was a great success on the first night, 
a fact due to the joint attractions of the music, the splendid 
mise-en-scéne, and, above all, the admirable way in which the 
artists sustained their parts. With regard to the book, Herr 
Johann Strauss has not been more fortunate than other Ger- 
man composers. 





ITIAMBURG.—Cherubini's overture to Les Abencerrages, 
and Beethoven's Seventh Symphony in A major, were the 
principal ochestral pieces at the last Philharmonic Concert. 
The singer was Signor Emilio Pancani from the Scala, Milan. 
Herr Fr. Griitzmacher, from the Royal Operahouse, Dresden, 
played a new Violoncello Concerto, by Herr Taubert, and took- 
part with Herren Louis Lee, Sebastian Lee, and Klies, in Herr 
Franz Lachner’s ‘‘Serenade.” 

The programme of the eighth Philharmonic Concert com- 
prised Symphony in C minor, Gade ; overtureto King Lear, 
Berlioz ; and Eighth Symphony, Beethoven.—A very credi- 
table performance of J. 3. Bach’s Johannes Passion was given 
last week by the members of the St. Cecilia Association, under 
the direction of Herr Carl Voigt. The air, ‘‘Es ist vollbracht,’» 
was sung by Mme. Joachim with such depth of religious feel- 
ing and beauty of expression, that the audience were per- 
fectly spell-bound. She produced a similar effect in thc solo, 
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‘Ven den Stricken meiner Siinden.’’ The music of the Sa- 
viour was sung very otniestly by Herr Adolf Schulze. The 
tenor part of the E it was fided to Herr Rudolf Otto, 
from Berlin, who performed his fitiguing and difficult task 
like a true artist.—Soirée of Herr Hlenry Schradieck :—Nonet, 
Op. 31, Spohr; Octet, op. 166, Schubert ; and Septet, Beetho- 
ven. 





COLOGNE —Sixth Giirzenich Conoert :—Overture to Man- 
JSred, Schumann ; Adagio and Allegro from the Violin Concer- 
to, No. 6. Spohr (played by Herr Japhat); Symphony in D 
major, Mozart ; and Missa Solemnis, C major, op. 86, Beetho- 
ven. Fourth Soirée for Chamber Music :—Trio-Nocturne, 
Schubert; Stringed Quartet, A minor, Schumann: Pianoforte 
Concerto, E flat major, Field; and Stringed Quartet, F minor, 
Beethoven. 

Eighth Giirzenich Concert :—Symphony in B flat major 
Haydn ; Pianoforte Concerto, No. 8, F minor, composed and 
played by M. Dupont of Brusselis; Bass Air, with final chorus, 
from The Seasons, Haydo [Herr Scaria); Pianoforte Solos, 
Chopin, J. 8. Bach, and Mr. Dupont); ‘Zigeunerleben,” 
Schumann ; Songs, Hartmann, Gounod [Herr Scaria); ‘“Ju- 
bel Ouverture,’ Weber. 
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(>> In this Number One of the New Volume [XXXT], 
we give the Title Page and Index for the past two years, in- 
stead of the usual four pages of Music. In the next number 
the publication of Bach's Passion Music will be resumed and 
continued by fortnightly instalments to the end. 





Concerts. 

Harvarp Mosicat Association. The tenth of 
the Symphony Concerts, on Thursday Afternoon, 
March 23, brought a sixth successful season to a 
close. The audience was the largest of the season. 
The programme, in completion of the plan of honor- 
ing the Centennial anniversary of the birth of Beetho- 
ven by a Beethoven Concert at the beginning and 
end of the series, as well as by two more (one with 
the Handel and Haydn Society) during the birthday 
week, was again made up almost entirely of some of 
the noblest compositions of the great orchestral mas- 
ter; to-wit: 


Overture to ‘‘Coriolanus” 
Fifth Piano Concerto, op 73, in E tlat........ 
Miss Marte Kress. 


Overture to ‘‘Rgmont’’....ceceeereeeeee +... Beethoven. 
Piano Solos: , 

a). Polonaise in C, op. 89 

b}. Chromatic Fantasia and Fague in D minor. . 
Eighth Symphony in F 


In the execution of all these works the Orchestra 
gave signal illustration of the benefit of a whole win- 
ter’s thorough, careful training. We run no risk in 
saying that at this moment it is an excellent orches- 
tra ; and could it only be kept together in full force 
and frequent occupation with the same high class of 
music, we should enter upon another season next 
November with good auspices indeed. Mr. ZeRRAHN 
has certainly succeeded in inspiring more of delicacy 
and precision, more of sympathetic vitality, into the 
whole band, than ever Boston orchestra has shown 
before ; and the improvement has been manifest all 
along from the first concert to the tenth. Tho:e two 
wonderfal Overtures, with all their concentrated fire 
and meaning, and their subtle delicacy, were brought 
out in a most satisfactory manner, The smiting, 
startling, chords in the “Coriolan” were instantaneous 
and electric ; and that wonderfully compressed and 
brief, yet complete, epitome of the whole tragedy 
of ““Egmont”’ was worked up so powerfully to its 
dramatic climax, as to realize the intention to a rare 
degree. The Eighth Symphony, full of Spring and 
sunshine and retarn of youth and joy amid the clouds 
and sorrows of the later years of a sad and troubled 
life, had a most reviving influence after the more 
sombre, trying pictures. Far gone indeed must one 
be with weariness and heaviness of heart, whom the 
first phrase of that buoyant Symphony will not 
instantly revive. To hear it is like going out of close 
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confinement in a hot room into the pure and nimble 
air of a perfect Spring day. The sunshine which 
pervades it is intrinsic in the music, imprisoned in its 
clear and perfect form as they say the lustre is in the 
most precious diamond; in the darkest place it 
gives out light, and irradiates the darkest chambers 
of the soul. How much of light, gay, sparkling 
masic, so-called, one may hear with but increasing 
sense of heaviness, like empty jokes and games 
prolonged to such a torturing pitch, that one would 
fain either go to sleep, or find a truer rest in contact 
with a deep soul like this! The joy which so deepa 
spirit can feel, even in the midst of trials, is some- 
thing infinitely surpassing the capacity of joy in 
frivolous and careless natures ; and it is such joy that 
thrills through every chord of this Beethoven Sym- 
phony, while in its artistic mastery it is a clear and 
perfect gem. This, too, was felicitously rendered. 

The “Emperor” Concerto was the pice de resistance 
of this concert; and in the rendering of it Miss 
Marie Kress, who had a poor chance to prove her 
quality in the Nilsson Concerts last November, was 
at once recognized as one of the hest among the fine 
classical pianists of whom we have heard so many. 
Of individual magnetism, of any marked subjective 
quality or inspiration, less was felt than in Miss 
Mehlig, or in some of our olJer pianists, who fall far 
short of her consummate execution. All this were 
too much to expect of one so young; it requires 
experience of life, that sort of culture of heart, mind 
and soul, that growth of character, which could not 
come to one scarcely out of a girlhood wholly spent in 
laying the technical foundations of an artist life in 
the most solid, thorough manner. But she has rare 
intelligence; she has a certain eager, joyous and 
adventurous enthusiasm ; a sincere love of her art; 
and the most wonderful power of musical memory 
that we have yet witnessed here; for indeed virtually 
all the great Concertos, the Sonatas, the concert 
pieces of Bach, the important works of all the masters, 
which figure much in concerts, seem to be at her 
fingers’ ends without a page before her. These 
powers, aided by the admirable teaching of her father, 
and the impression of the best traditions, qualify her 
amply for the interpretation of the great repertoire of 
pianoforte music. Absolute certainty in every chord, 
phrase, passage ; a crystal clearness of touch, making 
every tone most vividly distinct and separate ; great 
strength and evenness ; careful regard to light and 
shade and tempo; and, in the main, correct concep- 
tion,ensured a rendering wherein the powcr and beauty 
of the great Concerto were brought home toall. We 
do not say that there was nothing wanting; she has 
of course much yet in life and Art to live for, and, so 
far as aptitude and study could go, is she not won. 
derfully well equipped for the journey ? 

If we noted any particular short-comings, they 
were these: an overpowering strength sometimes 
in the left hand, not keeping the unaccented middle 
chords enough in the shade, and thereby obscuring 
the melody; a certain stiffness in the beautiful Adagio, 
as if the teacher sat behind ; and then, in the transi- 
tion from the Adagio into the Rondo, a rather heavy 
announcement of the motive, which although /ortiss’- 
mo, should be elastic. Butsuch defects will surely 
disappear. 

The Polonaise in C, a very bright and joyous 
thing, full of bravara, was heard here for the first 
time, and few, we fancy, would have thought it was 
by Beethoven. Fiung off with such sparkling pre- 
cision and freedom, it was as refreshing as a dash of 
clear spring water. But her greatest power was shown 
in her admirable rendering of the great Chromatic 
Fantasia and Fugue by Buch. The exuberance of 
rapid figures and fioriture, which sometimes seem 
conventional and empty, were shown to be poetical, 
and in those highly charged recitati ve passages seemed 
given cut in irrepressible electric flashes ; nothing 
more real, or more full of feeling, good friends ! ye 








who fancy these great things of Bach to be mere 
works of calculation and that therefore they require 
nothing but mechanical precision in the player! And 
then those marvellous successions of great chords, 
each striking fire! The Fugue, too, unfolds most 
majestically, and was so fully brought out that (even 
though it was a Fugue!) it appeared to enchain at- 
tention more than the Fantasia. The only blemish 
in the rendering did not come to trouble us until the 
whole was over : that rush up the whole length of the 
keyboard, to end on a bright high note, was not by 
Bach, nor in his style at all. Being imperatively en- 
cored, Miss Krebs played the too much neglected 
Tarentella by Chopin, and in a manner simply per- 
fect. 

Cart Zerraun’s Benefit Concert, on Thursday, 
March 30, naturally and fitly supplemented the series 
of Symphony Concerts, which for six years he has 
conducted with steudily increasing success. And it 
was one of the best concerts of the winter, except that 
it was much too long. Of course the Orchestra, if 
we have spoken truly of the tenth Concert, was in a 
condition to do justice to the following programme : 


Symphony in B flat, No. 4....00...00 ssveves Beethoven. 
Piano Concerto, in A minor Schumann. 
Miss Maris Kress. 


Adagio and Andante from the ‘‘Prometheus” music. 
Beethoven, 


Polonaise, in A flat Chopin. 


Miss Krebs. 
Serenade for 5 ’Cellos, Contrabasso & Timpani. Schwenke. 
Mesers. Suck, Rietzel, Heindl, Kal n, Hoff 
Stein and Stohr. 
Overture to the Hindoo Legend, “Sakuntala”.Goldmark. 


The fair young Saxon made another marked 
succes in the Schumann Concerto, which one would 
have thought a task as formidable as any. It was a 
complete, clear photograph of the work, as it is 
written, in a strong light. And it was carried through 
with unflagging fire and energy, the zeal of the strong 
runner. The great Chopin Polonaise, too, was an 
easy triumph. For an encore the lady played Thal- 
berg’s Variations on “Sweet Home” (not Wehli’s !) 
with a liquid evenness and grace that Thalberg himself 
could not exceed. - Beethoven’s warmest, tenderest, 
rose-colored Symphony, yet sweeping on with rush of 
strong wings in the infinite unrest of love, was beau- 
tifully rendered, holding the audience spell-bound. 
The sweet and pastoral “Prometheus” movements, 
played for the third time, were by no means cloying. 
But Goldmark's Overture, also for the third time, 
and coming after so much solid matter, did seem too 
much. The Serenade for five ’cellos, &c., is a good 
rich piece of harmony and euphony, without marked 
originality, and was nicely played. 

The feast was bountiful and choice and well served, 
but, we are pained to say, there were too few at the 
table. The Music Hall should have been filled 
completely. It surely was not from want of recog- 
nition of the valuable services of the beneficiary, that 
it was not full; but solely owing to a cause which 
sadly interferes just now with the support of concerts 
generally: the pre-occupation of mind and time and 
purse of almost everybody with the French Fair, and 
its countless tributaries in the shape of private concerts, 
readings and theatricals. The measure of Mr. 
Zerrahn’s claim is clearly seen in the present excellent 
condition of the Orchestra. And so again we urge the 
importance of having its members kept together in 
such true work, bridging over as much as possible of 
the interval between now and November, so that they 
may not scatter and entirely lose the good routine 
and common understanding reached by the winter’s 
practice. Has not good orchestral music become 
so indispensable a luxury to most of us, that there 
would be large and eager audience once a week, from 
this time forward into June, if the same orchestra 
would keep on giving concerts of a lighter kind, but 
good, and at an easy price? Who would not be too 
glad, if he could run in at a convenient hour on one 
day any week, and hear a Symphony alone for fifty 
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cents? While for another class, works of a lighter 
kind might follow. We think it would bo gain to the 
musicians, not only in a material, but in an artistic 
sense, by keeping up the morale of the orchestra as 


an organic whole. 


Miss Marte Kress gave her first Piano-forte 
Recital, on Tuesday Evening, March 28, at Brackett’s 
Piano-forte Hall, to a large audience (for a chamber 
concert) She was assisted by her mother, Mme. 
Kreps-Micnacest, long a distinguished singer at 
the Dresden royal Opera. The programme was as 





follows : 
Sonata Characteristique, Op. 81.....+....+++-Beethoven. 
Song : ‘‘Der Wanderer’’....... eecccccecs «...- Schubert. 
a]. Nocturne...sserceseees eereeeees ++--Chopin 
b]. Novellette, No. 4....00...eseeeeee Schumann 
Song: ‘‘Waldesgerprach’’. .......++++ .... Schumann 
Prelude and Fugue, a la Tarantelle, in Amin....... Bach. 
Song: ‘Mein Hochland’’..........+e+e Os cvensen Krebs. 
Rigoletto-Fantasie. ..........eeceeeeeseee ecccccces Lisst. 


The young pianist more than confirmed the first 
impression of her complete command of all the 
resources of her instrument, and of a most varied and 
extensive repertoire’ of the classics of the pianoforte 
from J. S. Bach to Liszt. She played entirely with- 
out notes. Admirable as it was in execution, her 
rendering of the Beethoven Sonata: “Les Adienx, I’ 
Absence, et la Retour” was less satisfaetory in point 
of feeling, being somewhat cold and dry, like the 
recitation of a lesson thoroughly learned. It seemed 
all clearly mirrored in asoul uashaken ; yet the swift 
onsweep of the last movement was exciting. Again 
her greatest triumph was in Bach. The Prelude and 
Fugue in A minor, (to which some publisher must 
have put the title ‘‘a/a ntarantelle,’’ because both the 
Prelude and the Fugue move in whirling triplets like 
the Tarantelle,) was listened to with breathless 
interest,—a worthy counterpart to her performance of 
the Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue in D minor. Here 
she seemed to enter fully into the spirit of the work. 
The Chopin and Schumann pieces, particularly the 
latter, were also very satisfactory; and in the 
Fantasie by Liszt she revelled in unbounded wealth 
and power of execution. 

Mme. Kritps-MicHacest has a voice which must 
have been extremely beautiful in its best days, and 
still well preserved, of great volume and richness in 
the contralto tones and of good compass. The 
rendering of Schubert’s ‘Wanderer,’ albeit a little 
constrained and cold, eviuced an artist of a noble 
school. But in Schumann’s “Wood Talk,” and in 
her husband’s setting of “My heart’s in the high- 
lands,” there was true dramatie fire and fine expres- 
sion. It would be interesting to hear more of the 
flowers of German song from so true an interpreter. 
And therefore, as well as on her own account, we 
trust that Miss Krebs will, later in the month, not fail 
to give us the two more “Recitals” which she had 
intended. 

Mr. Hermann Daum’s Farewell Concert was not 
so well attended as it would have been in a more 
favorable season. There was much that was excellent 
and much that was ee in the performance of the 
following programme ; but instead of the Rondo by 
Chopin, essrs Lane and Parker played, with fine 
effect, a portion of the “Homage & Handel” by 
Moscheles; and for the Bach Concerto was substitu- 
ted part of a Haydn Quartet by the Listkmann. 
Heindl party : 


Voge St Cee Pais n006s 55s ccdeevoesseccecsccelinais 
Mr. John K, Paine. 
Madomnlen, “Mi entabag®, «60060000000 s0ccccvceces -Mozart. 
Mr. J. F. Rudolphson. 
Sonata in C, op. 2. No. 3..... Ccccecoccce ++ +.-Beethoven. 


Mr. Hermann Daum 
a). “The leaves are falling around me”...........++.Abt. 
b}. “The ,Charmer”.......... peeET Sher. ot Mendeissohn. 
Mrs. J. F. West, (Miss Houston.) 

Concerto in U major for three Pianofortes..........Bach. 
Messrs. B. J. Lang, I. Leonhard, and J. C. D. Parker. 
Accompanied by two Violins, Viola, "Uello and Bass. 

Messre. Listemann, Heindi and Regestein. 
May Song....... ODEO GHEY cn Hebb rv asnsddsccabede Hiller. 
Miss Addie 3. Ryan. 
Rondo a Re S PURSE cccccccecscscs «»-Chopin. 
essrs. B. J. Lang and J. v. D. 
dt beesscuecscece . ee Sa 
iss A. S. Ryan and Mr. J. F. Rudolphson. 
Polonaise in E flat, op. 22.......... oseee ee 
Mr. Hermano Daum, 


Nitsson 1x Oratorio. We have not listened to 
the old familiar oratorios of the Messiah and Creation 
with such fresh interest for many years, as on last 
Saturday and Sunday evening. There is something 





individual, original, and charmingly sincere in what- 
ever the young Swedish singer does; something 
genuine from within, which is even better than the 
purity and sweetness of her voice and her artistic 
modulation of it; and we were not surprised to hear 
from her a somewhat different rendering of the great 
songs in the Messiah from the examples set to us by 
great singers heretofore. The distinguishing quality 
of Christine Nilsson’s singing of them was its beau- 
tiful simplicity, much of the time almost childlike, 
and a pervading gentleness, the expression as of a 
deep, interior, meditative rapture (even in ‘Rejoice 
greatly”), rather than the perpetual giving out of the 
full power of voice to triumph by main force. Hence 
when the strong, emphatic points did come out, they 
told with a peculiar power, because the feeling was 
so genuine, so uncontainable. There was a virginal 
purity and sweetness, and a clear power, in her 
delivery of the first Recitative: ‘There were Shep- 
herds,” which we have not heard surpassed; it was 
indeed an imaginative realization of the scene, the 
holy peace and beauty of the starry night, with its 
miraculous new hope! ‘Rejoice greatly,” given 
with exquisite grace and evenness, was not less truly 
the expression of true joy because it did not leap out 
into loud, bold revelry of song ; it was the heart full 
of happiness communing with itself ; something too 
much, perhaps, of the sotto voce, so that some of the 
more shaded tones may not have fully reached the 
ear in all parts of the hall ; but still one knew how 
true and good it all was ;—and how feelingly the 
words: “He is the righteous Saviour,” &c., were 
expressed in the tearful voice ! 

If there was dieappointment anywhere, it was in that song ; 
but we love the Art which seeks truth rather than effect. The 
Air: “How beautiful,” made a profound and beautiful im- 
pression. In the great songof Faith : “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” it is much to say that she actually made it 
new to us, imparting so much freshness and originality (not 
sought for as such) to it, that, for the first time since we 
heard Jenny Lind sing it, we were not bored but happy to 
hear the song repeated It was characterized, as we have said, 
by quiet fervor and assurance ; a heart's confession to itelf, 
rather than a bold proclamation and profession; touchingly 
shaded as the various reflections came up; and when the 
words ‘‘I know” returned again, it was not with atrong, bold 
emphasis, but with a ‘still voice,” far inward, as in rapt 
reverie and ecstacy of faith. We do not care todecide which 
is best ; but this at any rate was true and individual ; let 
every one sing from her own heart : if that be right (pre sup- 
posing vocal conditions and artistic method, which no one 
doubts in this case) the song will surely tell. 

A new spirit seemed to be infused into the whole. Never, 
hardly, have we heard the choruses all go so well, and they 
were well accompanied. The other leading singers, too, all 
dif their best. Miss Annie Cary won great applause by her 
admirable singing of ‘‘O thou that tellest,’’ and ‘‘He was des- 
Pised.””, Mrs. West in ‘‘Come unto him” was werthy of her- 
self ; Mr. J. F. WincH gave the bass solos in a most satifactory 
manner; and Mr.Wu J. Winca P 
singing ‘Comfort ye’ quite finely, though he is not equal to the 
pathos of “Thy rebuke,” nor the strength of ‘Thou shalt 
dash them.”’ 

The Creation also was an uncommonly good performance as 
awhole. Never have we heard anything more sweetly, even- 
ly and exquisitely melodious than Nitsson’s singing of ‘‘ With 
verdure,’’ and in all her pieces, in the Trios, &c., the listening 
sense only acquired new appeti.e by what it fed upon ; though 
“On mighty pens” seems better suited to the grander, soaring 
style of Jenny Lind, whose voice went up there like a rocket, 
Mr.‘Myron M. Wartner’s grand, deep bass never was so telling 
as in those descriptive pieces ; and Mr. Simpson eang the tenor 
airs with fine voice and style, though now and then a little 
dry. Mrs. Weer, in the trying predicament of inheriting the 
soprano role from Nilsson (in the Adam and Eve part) acquit. 
ted herself in a most praiseworthy manner. 





Sfeeted i ry 
a ment, 





CROWDED OUT.—By some strange miscalculation of space, 
in the hurry of going to press a day earlier than usual on ac- 
count of Fast Day, half of our Editorial matter is excluded. 





Worcester, Mass.—Mr. B. D. Allen gave the 
third of his chamber concerts on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 28th, with the assistance of Miss M. J. Ingra- 
ham, and Messrs. Schultze, Ryan, and Fries. The 
programme opened with the Grand Trio Concerto 
for violin, viola, and ’cellc, in D, op. 8, by Beetho- 
ven ; it abounds in lovely melodies, and fresh, rich 
harmonies ; full of happiness and sunshine, so unlike 
what one usually hears of Beethoven; a welcome 
waif from the early days of the great composer, be- 
fore his spirit was so rorely troubled. Its treatment 
was original, and it was played con amore. Miss In- 
graham sang Cherubini’s ‘‘Ave Maria,” (with clario- 
net obligato) with fervor, and rare devotional feeling ; 
its tender, religious strains suiting well the beautiful 
veiled quality of her voice. She also sang, later in 





the evening, with charming simplicity and feeling, 
two of Mr. Allen’s songs, ‘‘The Child’s Garden” and 
“The Summer’s Call ;” and for a last selection, ‘Bel 
Raggio ;” giving it a triumphant rendering, which 
received an encore; it being answered by Franz’s 
beautiful song “Mother, O sing me to rest.” Mr. Al- 
len’s piano solo was a Funtasiestiick by Schaeffer; a 
strange, original composition ; strangely fascinating 
one, yet at the same time baffling one’s understand, 
ing. Its performance was a masterly one, arousing 
a desire to become better acquainted with this strange, 
wild composition. The Mendelssohn Sonata for 
piano and ’cello, was great in idea, and difficult of 
erformance; and its rendering was a telling one. 
The concert closed with a Mozart Trio for piano, 
clarionet, and viola; brim-full of Mozartean beauty 
and grace ; the instruments in exquisite sympathy 
with one another, weaving a perfect string of pearls ; 
making a happy ending to this delightful concert. 
The fourth and last of the series was given at 
Washburn Hall on Friday evening, March 4th. His 
assistants were Mrs. Houston-West, and Messrs. 
Schultze, Meisel, Ryan, Fries, Story and Parkhurst. 
The programme was historically arranged, embracing 
music from the time of Bach and Handel, to Franz, 
Schomann, Mendelssohn and Gade ; extending over 
a period of more than a century and a half. The 
concert opened with the Bach Concerto in C, for three 
pianos, with quartet string accompaniment; which 
proved a fresh, exhilarating opening piece, and was 
rendered to perfection ; not a break, or a flaw in any 
art; the rich volume of sound flowing on faultlessly, 
inspiring every one with its nobleness. Mrs. West 
sang, with nice appreciation of its beauties, Handel's 
lovely aria ‘Lascia ch io pianga,’ to illustrate the vocal 
music of the first period. The exquisite quartet 
playing of Messrs. Schultze, Meisel, Ryan and Fries 
was a raretreat; the lovely Mozart Quartet iu F’, No. 
8, with its delicate questionings and responses, in the 
midst of such rich, harmonious beauty, being a hap- 
py selection ; ‘On mighty pens” receiving a noble in- 
terpretation ; the soul of the singer fairly revelling in 
its delicious beauty; it was such a rendering as but 
few give. Mr. Allen opened the third period with a 
piano solo, overcoming the manifold difficulties of 
Von Weber's Polacea Brilliante, op. 72, in a masterly 
manner; he was recalled, and played Zrdumerei, 
made dear to every one by the Thomas Orchestra. 
We thank Mrs. West much for bringing to us the 

choice little gem, Tvars of Love, by Beethoven, with 
its rare delicacy and pathos ; it war treated most ar- 
tistically, and would have been perfect, but fur the ill 
effect of her recent sickness making itself known at 
an inopportune moment ; the lady-had been so hoarse 
all day as to harly speak aloud ; but she mastered 
her discomfort wonderfully. The fourth period in- 
troduced a slow movement from Schumann for clar- 
ionet, viola, and piano, two lovely songs : ‘* The Purt- 
ing,” by Franz, and “ The Charmer,” by Mendelssohn, 
sung with rare feeling and expression ; and a Novel- 
lette (piano, violin, and ’cello ) by Gade, the great 
Danish composer, whose music always abounds in 
fresh, original ideas, full of buoyancy and beauty. It 
was a happy ending to this noble series, for which 
Mr. Allen has the heartiest thanks of the whole mu- 
sical community.—Palladium. 


Parttape.enta.—The Bulletin, March 31, writes 
thus glowingly of some of our Boston artists :— 


“ There was x splendid audience at the Academy 
of Music last evening, when Mr. Pugh brought his 
“Star Course’’ to an end with a concert by the 
Mendelssohn Quinrette Club of Boston, assisted by 
Mrs. J. W. Weston, vocalist. ‘The stage was deco- 
rated with plants, flowers and wreaths, and this, with 
the arrangement of the lights, had a beautiful effect. 

The performance of the Quintette Club was, of 
course, simply perfect. We do not think a work 
like Kreutzer’s overture to A Night in Grenada, 
which was written for a full orchestra, can have jus- 
tice done to it by five instruments; but so far as ex- 
ecutiun goes, there could be nocomplaint. ‘The 

uartet and quintet pieces were all charming, and 
the solos by Mr. Heind!, Mr. Schultze and Mr. 
Fries were exquisite. All this was expected, as a 
matter of course; but the singing of Mrs. Weston 
was a surprise, and a most delightfal one. Rarely 
has a voice so fresh, pure and delicious been heard 
in the Academy. It is not very powerful or of very 
extensive range; but for velvety sweetness and for 
evenness of quality, we know few voices that equal 
it. Add to this that Mrs. Weston has a very modest 
but very winning manner, and that she sings with in- 
telligence and a most admirable method, and it is 
not to bo wondered at that she created a sensation. 

The song of “ Urbain,” in Les Huguenots, caused 
an encore, and she sang Mr. Moulto.:’s “ Beware ” 
in a verv captivating manner. She also sang a new 
Italian canzonetta, by Pinsuti, with English words, 
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and avery pretty English ballad, by Osborn, called 
“Who's at my Window?” Each of these was en- 
thusiastically encored, and she responded to each 
with a well-chosen ballad—one of them called “The 
Merry Sunshine ” being particularly animated and 
graceful. The other was a pretty Irish ballad called 
“Norah the Pride of Kildare.” It will be seen that 
Mrs. Weston’s repertoire is made up of fresh pieces, 
and that she does not rely for effect on hackneyed, 
common-place or clap-trap songs. No concert-singer 
that has ever appeared in the Academy has had a 
niore legitimate success than hers of last evening, 
and every lover of good music, interpreted in the 
best manner, must hope for frequent visits in the 
fature from this very attractive artist. She goes with 
the Quartette Club to the north and west. . 





The History of Music, 
FIFTEENTH LECTURE BY MR. J. K. PAINE. 
[Reported for the Advertiser]. 


Mr. Paine began with 8 few remarks upon Mozart, 
and said that Beethoven—the subject of this lecture 
—was the greatest of the school of pianists which 
grew up on Mozart’s model,—not on account of his 
executive ability, but his wonderfal fire and inspira- 
tion. He was born on the 17th or 18th of December, 
1770. Ata very early age he was instructed by his 
father, and by the time he was cleven years of age 
had attained great skill. In his fifteenth year he was 
appointed assistant organist, and a few years later he 
was sent to Vienna to study with Mozart. Mr. Paine 
referred to Beethoven’s sorrows and hardships in early 
life, and said that after spending five of the happiest 
years of his life he withdrew himself from the world 
as a performer to give himself up to an ideal world. 
Then followed @ very productive period in his life. 
Turing this period deafness had already begun to 
atHict him. He proudly and patiently bore his in- 
creasing deafness, the coldness of his friends and the 
sneers of others. He was astaunch republican all his 
life in his political ideas, and did not hesitate to avow 
his principles. He had not only a great heart but a 
powerful mind, and reflected on all the great events 
of his time. He was not only the representative mu- 
sician, but might also be called the artist and poet of 
the nineteenth century. Mr. Paine devoted some 
time to treating of Beethoven's sorrows and said that 
he was the great master of instrumental music as Mo- 
zart was of opera, Handel of oratorios, and Bach of 
Passion Music. 


SIXTEENTH LECTURE, 
(Reported for the Boston Journal.) 


The sixteenth lecture by Mr. Paine, delivered at 
Wesleyan Hall, on Saturday, was devoted to a con- 
sideration of “The Opera in Europe in the 19th Cen- 
tury—lItalian, French and German.” 

It was a singular fact that the land of Palestrina 
and Gabrieli should have long ago lost the love for 
their heavenly harmonies, and in secular music 
should have wandered so far away from the path 
marked out by Scarlatti, Italy's present position in 
the musical world is the result of almost an entire 
abandonment to the light, pleasing and sensuous side 
of thg art. The Italians know what they want of the 
opera. This is more than can be said of the Ger- 
mans, whose ideas on this subject often clash. In 
Italy people go to the opera simply to be amused, or 
to receive visits, to make appointments and even to 
transact business, Under such circumstances, hav- 
ing no higher aim than to have their ears delighted, 
their fancy pleased, or to enjoy the entertainment of 
social intercourse, itis no wonder that the Italian 
Opera has been a brilliant success at home, and 
through the wonderful voices and talents of her sing- 
ers a favorite with the great mass of the public all 
over the civilized world. Italian Opera, since Mo- 
zart’s day, has reached its climax in the achievements 
of Rossini, and since the close of his active career, it 
has gradually declined. The lecturer gave an inter- 
esting sketch of Rossini’s life. A consummate mas- 
tery of the vocal style, he declared, was the secret of 
Rossini’s power. He had the wisdom to write out 
all the florid ornaments, passages and cadenzas, or 
fioriture, which before his day were left entirely to the 
singers to introduce ad libitum, and he showed so 
much taste and discrimination in manipulating the 
vocal part that he succeeded in limiting what had 
grown to be an annoyance and abuse. Rossini is un- 
que-tionably the first Italian composer of this centu- 
ry, that is to say in the pure Italian school. But it 
cannot be said that many of his operas will live. 
Only two, ‘The Barber of Seville,” and ‘William 
Tel.,” now hold the stage. His “Stabat Mater” was 
described by the lecturer as very pleasing and sensu- 
ous secular music profanely set to one of the most 
pathetic and religious hymns ever written. Rossini 





had imitators and successors, the most celebrated of 
whom are Mercadante, Bellini, Donizetti and Verdi. 
We find certain characteristics common to all these 
masters, inherited in part from Rossini 2s the presid- 
ing genius of the group. 

In music the French have been great only in the 
comic opera. The best names among her native com- 
posers are Grétry, Boieldieu, Herold, Auber and 
Adam, who distinguished themselves chiefly in this 
branch. In the grand opera they have carried off the 
palm. Lully, the founder of the French opera, was 
an Italian by birth, and Gluck, Piccini, Salieri, Cher- 
ubini, Spontini and Meyerbeer were the daring for- 
eigners who took Paris by storm, and made the grand 
national opera the stepping-stone to fame. The 
French, like the English, have never produced a 
great epoch-making musician, yet, nevertheless, 
France, more than England, has exerted a powerful 
influence, at least on one branch of music. French 
music, like French literature, is a product of the wit 
and understanding. The Italians demand above 
everything beautiful melody and singing, the French 
un impressive action and plot. Singing is held sec- 
ondary to dramatic expression and subordinate to the 
declamation. The Germans seek to unite both har- 
moniously and to add an important accessory in the 
polyphonic, architectural forms of music in a richer 
and more plastic treatment of the orchestra, but, with 
the exception of a few great masters, struggle vainly 
to reach their idea’. 

Meanwhile the Italians and the French have gained 
the applause and success of the unthinking world. 
The French are the only people who have had a na- 
tional opera in the strict sense of the term; for the 
centralization which makes Paris the nation, com- 
bined with that patriotic pride which amounts almost 
to fanaticism, and the love for the theatre which per- 
vades all classes, has made that capital for the last 
one hundred years the centre of the operatic world, 
notwithstanding the fact that Mozart, Beethoven, Von 
Weber and other great masters wrote for another 
sphere, and, as the music testifies, a much higher one 
—an ideal sphere. In connection with a sketch of 
the French opera, the lecturer reviewed briefly the 
music of Boieldieu, Halévy, Auber and Gounod, the 
chief native composers who were Gretry’s contempo- 
raries or successors; and Antonio Salieri, Luigi 
Cherubini (whose compositions were highly praised), 
Gasparo Spontini, Meyerbeer, who had been the most 
eminent foreign composers to follow Gluck. The 
French composer Méhul, on account of his solid Ger- 
man style, was less appreciated by his own country- 
men than by the Germans. ; 

Germany, said Mr. Paine, has for a long time been 
the battle ground of various dramatic principles, not 
only in regard to the opera but the entire act of dra- 
matic representation. ‘The opera in Italy and Francé 
has had more or less connection with -the political 
history of those countries, but the German opera has 
had more to do with the history of ssthetic and poet- 
ical culture of the German people than their political 
life. The Germans until recently have been more of 
a speculative than a practical people, and in their 
efforts to thoroughly grasp the principles that under- 
lie the dramatic art and embody them: in their works 
they have generally failed to realize their aims. It 
cannot be said that German composers as a class 
have shown as much productivity in the opera as in 
other branches of music, notwithstanding that the 
greatest representatives of the musical drama have 
been Germans. It may be truly affirmed that the 
one opera of Beethoven is worth more to the life of 
music than a score of operas by Donizetti or Auber, 
and that the serious thoughtful eftorts of Gluck have 
been more fruitful of good results to the art than the 
prolific routine of Italian operatic composers. Yet 
it remains a curious fact that no German master has 
founded a dramatic school in his country that might 
be compared with the Neapolitan school, or the 
French comic opera. Both Gluck and Mozart had 
more numerous followers among the French and 
Italians than at home. Mozart was undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by Gluck, and Beethoven by Mozart, yet 
neither followed in the other's footsteps so closely as 
to be identified as dependents. Beethoven’s ‘Fide- 
lio” marks a return of the opera in Germany, from its 
universal height accomplished by Mozart, to a na- 
tional German character. Those who came directly 
after Beethoven in time, did not follow this truly na- 
tional and modern direction, but chose instead a more 
narrow and insignificant course, which led to the so- 
called “romantic opera.” In this latter connection, 
and in concluding, the lecturer dwelt briefly upon 
Louis Spohr, Carl Maria von Weber, and Henry 
Marschner, who were designated the representative 
composers of this school. 

Dr. Langmaid gave very effectively two musical 
illustrations in connection with the lecture—an aria 
from Rossini’s ‘“Barbiere,” and the prayer from We- 
ber’s “Oberon.” 





Special Hotices. 





DESORIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC; 
Published by Oliver Ditsen & Ce. 





Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
Pearl of the Isle. 3. Ebtoe. J. R. Thomas. 35 
A pearl of melody. 
For You. 3. D tog. M. Keller. 30 
A thought ! a thought! for the rosy morn. 
Sweet fancies to sweet music. 

Regret Thee! 4. Ed tof. V. Gabriel. 30 
Speak tome. 3. A tod. F. Campana. 30 
Two very effective exhibition or concert songs, the 

last suitable for alto voice. 


Again the flowers we loved to twise. 3. Ed toe. 
L. B. Barnes. 30 
Poetry by Rev. Thos. Dale, W .* smooth, flowing, 
and fits well to the words. “& 7 
Ave Maria. (Holy Spirit, hearour Prayer). 4. 
F to g. B. F. Baker. 40 
Uncommonly sweet melody. Latin words an Are 
Maria, gratia plena &c. The English is not a trans- 
lation but a prayer set to music. 


Oh! for the Wings of a Dove. 
4. Abtoa. J. S. Knight. 40 
Original, and with great variety. Contains a fine 
solo, followed by a duet, then by a quartet, which 
has two movements. Ends in five fiats. 


Merry Land of Childhood. 3. A tof. 
_ C. Templeton. 30 
“The merry land of childhood 
How far away it seems!” 
Charming reminiscence of early days, with a good 


chorus. 
Stay home with me to-night, dear Tom. 2. G@ 
to d. W. 7. Porter. 30 
“Stay home with me to-night, dear Tom, 
Don’t put my arms away.”’ 
Beautiful home song, as is the next. 
As Good as Gold! 2. Ftod, 
“My love is but a shepherd lad, 
A shepherdess am I.” 
Tlas a “‘lady’s” and “‘gentleman’s” version, 
Over the Sea. 3. Ebtoe. L. E. Hicks. 30 
Fine Irish song with chorus. 
Poor little fatherl:ss child. 3. Ftoe. <A. Nish. 30 
Poor Child of the Drunkard. Song and Cho. 
3. Abtoe. W. F. Sherwin. 30 
Simple, affecting ballads, both of them, and guod 
for anybody to sing. 


Sacred Quartet. 


A. Lee. 30 


Instrumental. 


Germania. Waltz. 3. Ab. W. Torsell. 40 
Moet and Chandon. Waltz. 3. C. J. S. Knight. 30 
Valse Brillante. Military Style. 3. C. Leyhach. 40 
Old 96 Waltz. 2. F. E. Christie. 30 
The large number of fine pieces to be noticed in this 
column, renders it necessary to classify, although all 
are worthy of separate descriptions. Torseli’s Waltz 
is very rich and sweet. Koight’s arrangement ot a 
a air must meet with favor. Leybich’s waltz 
s singular, but very taking throughout, and Old 96 
is simple, but very pretty. 


Summer Night Schottische. 2. G. 7. H. Wand. 30 
Has considerable variety and power, with simplicity. 


Eleven Chorals from Schneider’s Organ School. 3. 35 
Good themes for voluntaries. 
Dawn of Love Mazurka. 4. Ab. EE. L: Ripley. 50 
Full of rare and pretty effects. A fine Mazurka. ° 
Fire-Fly Galop. 2. C. J. W. Turner. 30 
Gay Galop. 2. G. C. E. Harrington. 30 
Touriston Galop. 3. F. F. Zikoff. 30 
Three pretty galops, the last of which is the most 
elaborate and ‘high-class,’ but will not please, per- 
haps, more than the others, whore composers know 
how to make the Fire-Fly, andthe Gay hours pass 


quickly. 
The Littie Ensign. (Der kleine Fahnrich.) 4. 
F’. Bendel. 40 


F. 
In the Fields. (Aufde. Bergen). 3. D. 
A. Jungman. 40 
Five Songs without Words. 3.  G. D. Wilson. 75 
Three very pleasing piano pieces, which will well re- 
pay practice. 
My Mountain Home. Styrienne. 4. Eb. C. Wels. 50 
A semi-mountain melody, which reminds one of the 
Alps. Brilliant. 
Blanche March. From Kiicken. 3. D. 7. Bissell. 80 
A pleasing arrangement of a German “gem.” 


ABBREVIATIONS .—Degrees of difficulty are marked from 1 to 
7. The key is marked with a capital letter, as C, B flat, &c. 
A small Roman letter marks the highest note, if on the staff, 
an italic letter the highest note, if above the staT. 


Music BY MaIt.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
two cents for every four ounces, or fraction thereof, (about 
one cent for an ordinary piece of music). Persons at a dis- 
tance will find the conveyance a saving of time and expense 
in obtaining supplies. Books can also be sent at double these 
rates, 


























